THE LIFE OF GENERAL BOOTH      [CHA*.

at night, that I had done my very best for my donkey. I would
like to know that I had been kind to it, and had given it the
best food I could afford; in fact, that it had as jolly a day as
though I had been the donkey, and the donkey me!' And she
would enforce the argument with a threepenny or a sixpenny
bit, which helped to make it palatable.

Then, turning to her children, she would press the lesson
home by saying, " That is how I should like to see my children
spend their pennies, in encouraging the boys to be kind to their
donkeys."

If, in her walks or drives, Mrs. Booth happened to notice
any horses left out to graze that looked overworked and ill-fed,
she would -send round to the dealers for a bushel of corn, stow-
ing it away in some part of the house. Then, when evening fell,
she would sally forth with a child or servant carrying a supply
of food to the field in which the poor creatures had been
marked, watching with the utmost satisfaction while they had a
*f real good tuck in." It is not to be wondered at that the
horses were soon able to recognize her, and would run along the
hedge whenever their benefactress passed by, craning their
necks and snorting their thanks, to the surprise and perplexity
of those who were not in the secret.

Again and again has Mrs. Booth rushed to the window,
flung up the heavy sash, and called out to some tradesman
who was ill-treating his animal, not resting till she had com-
pelled him to desist.

" Life is such a puzzle," she used to say, a but we must leave
it, leave it with God. I have suffered so much over what ap-
peared to be the needless and inexplicable sorrows and pains of
the animal creation, as well as over those of the rest of the
world, that if I had not come to know God by a personal revela-
tion of Him to my own soul, and to trust Him because I knew
Him, I can hardly say into what scepticism I might not have
fallen."

On one occasion, when driving out with a friend, Mrs. Booth
saw a boy with a donkey a little way ahead of them. She
noticed him pick up something out of the cart and hit the donkey
with it. In the distance it appeared like a short stick, but to her
horror she perceived, as they drove past, that it was a heavy-
headed hammer, and that already a dreadful wound had been
made in the poor creature's back. She called to the coachman
to stop; but before it was possible for him to do so, or for those
in the carriage with her to guess what was the matter, she had
flung herself, at the risk of her life, into the road. Her dress
caught in the step as she sprang, and had it not been torn with-
the force of her leap, she must have been seriously injured, if
not killed. As it was, she fell on her face, and was covered
with the dust of the hot and sandy road. Rising to her feet,